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Negro Novelists—Blazing the Way in Fiction 


IGHLY literary fiction is con- 
of sidered a more striking evi- 

dence of the advancement of 
people than entertaining poetry. It 
is said that, while poetry is all but 
spontaneous, fiction requires deeper 
thought, more imagination, and 
greater ability to master the language 
necessary to grip the reader. 

Fiction is both narrative and 
dramatic, but we are herein con- 
cerned with the novel or short story, 
leaving the drama for attention later. 
A novel requires a plot, the develop- 
ment of the plot, the suspense, the 
climax, and the denouement. In 
other words, the novelist must show 
a connection of the incidents which 
he relates, he must make the story 
grow upon the hearer or reader. The 
story must hold one in suspense as 
to the outcome. It must reach a 
climax and end with an unraveling. 
Many so-called novelists are weak in 
some of these points. 

The American Negro who has done 
well in poetry is often referred to as 
still a novice in fiction. Only a com- 
paratively small number of Negro 
writers have entered this field, and 
what they have written has not been 
very highly praised. Along with this 
apparent lack of effort, however, 
should be added the disinclination of 
a biased public to appreciate what 
Negro writers have written since they 
sometimes have an_ unacceptable 
point of view. 

There were Negro narrators and 
writers of short stories from the ear- 
liest times in this country, but the 
first American Negro to attempt a 
novel was William Wells ‘Brown. In 
1853 he produced Clotel or The Presi- 
dent’s Daughter. The narrative is 
based upon the story that a President 
of the United States had a colored, 
illegitimate daughter whom he suf- 
fered to be sold in New Orleans. In 
a second edition of this novel, pub- 
lished in 1863, the story was changed 
sufficiently to make the heroine a 
daughter of a United States Senator. 
The novel reached its third edition. 
It seems, however, that the boldness 
of the story rather than the literary 
quality was its strongest appeal. The 
work is not favorably appraised. 

Clotel gives first-hand glimpses of 


slavery, rhymes in dialect, a few 
comic interludes, and jokes. Clotel’s 
mother preferred to commit suicide 
by drowning herself in the Potomac 
rather than be sold into slavery. Her 
aunt succeeded in marrying a Ver- 
mont doctor, but he forgot to manu- 
mit her legally and thus left her to be 
sold with her daughters into slavery 
and to die in disgrace. Clotel, pass- 
ing from one slaveholder to another, 
is finally sold to New Orleans because 
of aiding the escape of a black man 


whom she loved. He was awaiting 
execution for resisting his owner. 
From that Latin-American city she 
escapes with a liberal Frenchman to 
France, and there at his death she 
meets fortunately the black man 
whom she had saved. He returns to 
the United States to become a hero 
in the Civil War while Clotel becomes 
an Angel of Mercy. 

After the Civil War Brown brought 
out in 1880 My Southern Home 
which consisted of sketches of the 
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Southern Negro, but the work did 
not leave a lasting impression. Brown 
deserves credit as a fair historian, 
but he was not a successful novelist. 

Of less importance were the novels 
attempted by Frank J. Webb in 1857 
and Martin R. Delany (in 1859). 
Webb’s The Garies and Their Friends 
deals mainly with a situation in Phila- 
delphia. Garie, a white man, marries 
a woman of some colored blood, and 
the family suffers from economic 
and social handicaps while a neigh- 
boring Negro family find more hap- 
piness in life in spite of racial pro- 
scription. 

Delany, an historian, an anti- 
slavery worker, editor, and leader of 
his people, undertook to help the 
cause of his race by embodying as a 
novel what he had learned of slavery 
from numerous experiences. The 
novel was begun as a series of chap- 
ters in the Anglo-African, a magazine 
established in New York City by 
Negroes in 1859. He called his novel 
Blake, or the Huts of America. The 
work was never completed because 
the magazine suspended publication 
within a year. The narrative, more- 
over, followed too closely Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to be ranked as a suc- 
cess, except so far as it described 
some new situations known only to 
Delany himself. 

Frances Ellen Watkins Harper, the 
poet, and anti-slavery lecturer, did 
not make a deep impression in liter- 
ary circles with her short story of a 
white heroine devoted to the anti- 
slavery cause. After the Civil War 
Mrs. Harper produced a more inter- 
esting work in her Jola Leroy, or 
Shadows Uplifted. Iola is the beau- 
tiful granddaughter of a Louisiana 
planter whose marriage to her qua- 
droon mother was declared illegal, 
and the girl is sold as a slave. After 
harrowing experiences she is extri- 
cated from the hold of slavery and 
becomes « nurse during the Civil 
War. She has a proposal from a 
New England physician, but she, like 
her brothers and an uncle of all but 
similar experiences, refuses to turn 
their backs on their people and pass 
for white. The book serves its pur- 
pose to inspire the race, but shows 
the defect of being “far from convinc- 
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ing in incident, speech, and character- 
ization.” Iola is too much of an 
angelic heroime and other characters 
do not appear much more natural. 
While Dunbar was doubtless the 
greatest American Negro poet, one 
cannot say that as a writer of fiction 


he may be thus estimated. Dunbar 
wrote a number of stories like Jn Old 
Plantation Days, which were mainly 
anecdotes sometimes hardly realistic. 
He makes the southern scene too 
chivalrous with slaves so happy and 
devoted to their lords. He likewise 
ignored the order of things around 
him in taking little thought of the 
actual condition of the Negro during 
the struggle after emancipation. On 
this order are Folks from Dixie, The 
Strength of Gideon, and The Heart 
of Happy Hollow. Everything was 
not ideal, but with Dunbar it was 
unnecessary to shed many tears in 
spite of the social and economic forces 
in conflict. Only in The Sport of the 
Gods does Dunbar show much prom- 
ise of a career in fiction, and this is a 
“hit trite and melodramatic.” In the 
story Berry and his family, suffering 
from a Southern white man’s crime 
and from hostile New York, reach a 
tragic end. The story shows some 
promise that had ‘Dunbar lived to 
maturity he might have left a better 
record in fiction. 

There are literary critics who con- 
tend that in spite of the stories and 
novels attempted by early Negro 
writers the Negro in actual fiction 
begins with Charles Waddell Ches- 
nutt. This high and low estimate, 
however, is due somewhat to the fact 
that, unlike Dunbar, Chesnutt wrote 
uncompromisingly on the problems of 


his people in answer to writers like 
Thomas Nelson Page and Thomas 
Dixon who saw Negro life only from 
the ante-bellum point of view. Ches- 
nutt’s first important effort was seven 
tales collected and published as The 
Conjure Woman. While he makes 
his leading character, Uncle Julius, 
resemble Harris’s Uncle Remus and 
Page’s Uncle Billy, Chesnutt gives his 
creation sufficient wisdom and skill 
to treat the past ironically and to 
deal with the present seriously. His 
characters are living personalities. 

The Wife of His Youth and Other 
Stories tells of a Negro transplanted 
to a northern city. There success 
makes it possible for him to win the 
affection of a beautiful widow, but 
his ante-bellum black wife appears 
upon the scene and is acknowledged 
by her husband. In one of the other 
stories, “Her Virginia Mammy,” a 
Negro mother disowns her daughter 
in order to remove the everlasting 
stain that she might marry a male 
Mayflower descendant. In “The 
Sheriff’s Children” the mulatto vic- 
tim of a mob finds that the sheriff is 
his father. In trying to kill his father 
in order to escape the accused is shot 
down by his half sister, the sheriff's 
daughter. “The Web of Circum- 
stance” becomes realistic in narrating 
the imprisonment for five years in 
the penitentiary of a Negro black- 
smith, innocent of stealing a whip, 
when a white murderer was thus in- 
carcerated for only one year. In 
“The Passing of Grandison” a re- 
turned fugitive slave cleverly deceives 
his master in making the latter be- 
lieve that the runaway finally saw 
that abolition was a cruel delusion, 
while the fugitive successfully con- 
trives to lead all his relatives to free 
soil. Exposing the color line among 
Negroes themselves, the author pre- 
sents in “A Matter of Principle” a 
mulatto who declared his house under 
quarantine to prevent the attentions 
of a black Congressman to his daugh- 
ter but welcomed the suitor when it is 
discovered that he is a mulatto. 

In The House Behind The Cedars, 
Chesnutt, some believe, reached his 
highest mark as a novelist. The 
characters are well worked out and 
the story moves with an ease facili- 
tated by the technique of the author. 
Briefly told, the story is of the color 
line and centers around the heroine 
Rena Walden. Three men, George 
Tryon, a white man whose love is 
not true, Jeff Wain, a rough mulatto, 
and Frank Fowler, a Negro of sterl- 
ing worth, are enamored of Rena, an 
octoroon. The black man in the end 
is shown to have the proper devo- 
tion to his love, but this does not 
prevent her from coming to an .un- 
timely death. 

The Marrow of Tradition, less con- 
ventional than The House Behind 
The Cedars, is considered by some 
critics a better work than the latter. 
In The Marrow of Tradition one finds 
such white characters as the aristo- 


cratic General Delamere with his 
renegade grandson, the white-suprem- 
acy demagogue, Major Cartaret, and 
the lynching ex-slave driver, McBane. 
These white characters play their 
parts against the skilled Dr. Miller, 
the impetuous Josh Green, the de- 
voted Sandy, and an Uncle Tom 
type, known as Jerry. The storm 
breaks when Sandy is framed for 
murder and a riot ensues. Josh 
Green, spurred on by a denunciation 
of lynching in a Negro newspaper, 
leads the Negroes defending the vic- 
tim and is shot down while the 
Negroes of higher rank skulk away 
and wonder what can be done about 
it. Dr. Miller shows the Negroes’ 
tendency to forget and forgive, 
when in spite of losing his own child 
in the riot, he rushes to save the 
infant of his wife’s white half-sister. 
While this story is not so well written 
as The House Behind the Cedars, it 
surpasses the latter in dealing more 
seriously with the social problems 
confronting the Negroes and the 
whites of that day. 

In Chesnutt’s last novel, The Col- 
onel’s Dream, the hero is an ex-Con- 
federate officer who tries to lead his 
community out of the mire of inane 
sentiment and hidebound conserva- 
tism unto prosperity and achievement. 
Hoping to do this by applying in 
the South the principles of equality 
and justice which he had learned by 
residence in the North, the Colonel 
finds himself in conflict with a convict 
labor contractor, a mortgage shark 
and political boss who fans the flames 
of prejudice and forces upon the com- 
munity a reactionary program. The 
beautiful dream of the southern 
gentleman comes to an end when the 
body of a Negro who had given his 
life for the Colonel’s son is exhumed 
and placed on his porch by the mob 
to convince the Colonel that the color 
line must continue. 

Sterling A. Brown, while agreeing 
that Chesnutt excelled his predeces- 
sors in fiction, finds that the novelist 
had both faults and virtues. He was 
over-inclined to the melodramatic, 
“to mistaken identity, to the lost 
document turning up at the right or 
the wrong moment, and to the nick 
of time entrance.” Brown considers 
Chesnutt’s characters too generalized 
or conventional. He makes his better 
class Negroes too literary and well- 
behaved. While attacking the color 
line, moreover, he used too frequently 
the hero or heroine of mixed blood 
and accepts as true the “traditional 
concepts of Negro character.” Yet 
Brown concedes that even with these 
shortcomings Chesnutt’s characters 
stand nearer to the truth than those 
of Thomas Nelson Page or Thomas 
Dixon, for Chesnutt “does not force 
them into only two grooves.” 

Brown says further of Chesnutt: 
“There is no gainsaying his knowl- 
edge of the southern scene, or of the 
Negro upper class in northern cities. 
Unlike Dunbar he is opposed to the 


plantation tradition, sharply critical 
of southern injustice, and aware of 
the sinister forces -at work during 


the Reconstruction. Deploring the 
abuses of that era, he still sees, like 
Tourgée, that the story of a South 
victimized by carpet-baggers and 
scalawags is only a convenient half- 
truth. He gives high praise to the 
Yankee schoolmasters and_ school- 
marms who swarmed over Dixie to 
lift a second bondage from the freed- 
men. He shows exploitation, riots 
and lynching mobs, as well as the 
more refined exercising of prejudice. 
Often pompous and roundabout, in 
the manner of his times, he neverthe- 
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Persons and Aidiievenmate: Te Be Remembered in December 


WILLIAM WELLS BROWN 


Wituram We tts Brown was born 
in Lexington, Kentucky, of a slave 
mother and a white planter. Emerg- 
ing from bondage, Brown reached St. 
Louis. There he served in the print- 
ing office of the anti-slavery worker, 
Elijah P. Lovejoy, who was driven 
from that city to Alton, Illinois, 
where the reformer was killed by a 
pro-slavery mob in 1837. This print 
shop served Brown as an educa- 
tional institution. Moving north, he 
studied elsewhere. Brown took an 
active part in the Underground Rail- 
road. After serving from 1843 to 1849 
as an anti-slavery lecturer he visited 
Europe. On this trip he met such 
promoters of human rights as James 
Houghton and Richard Cobden in 
England and Victor Hugo and M. 
de Tocqueville in France. From such 
contacts he became well known and 
found the opportunity to publish 
articles in newspapers and literary 
periodicals in this country and in 
Europe. His Three Years in Europe, 
Sketches of Places and _ People 
Abroad, and his histories, The Black 
Man and The Rising Son, of later 
production, were extensively circu- 
lated. He produced, of course, the 
novel, Clotel. 


CHARLES WADDELL 
CHESNUTT 


CHARLES WADDELL CHESNUTT was 
born in Cleveland, Ohio, June 20, 
1858, and died there November 15, 
1932. Between the time of his birth 
and death, however, he had various 
experiences in other parts of the 
country. He went to North Carolina 
after the Civil War and there mar- 
died Susan U. Perry in 1878. To 
this union were born some children. 
A son and two daughters survive the 
father. 

Chesnutt spent nine years teaching 
in the public schools of North Caro- 
lina. At the age of twenty-three 
he became principal of the State 
Normal School at Fayetteville. 
Leaving this position, he went 
to New York City and worked 
a few months on a newspaper staff. 
Next he returned to Cleveland where 
he was admitted to the bar in 1887 
as a result of his study of law. This 
profession he followed until his death 
while producing at the same time 
works of literary merit. 

Chesnutt first attracted attention 
with his short stories contributed to 
magazines. These showed a richness 
and a vividness of imagination which 
his service in the South had made 
possible in contact with his people. 
Following Paul Laurence Dunbar who 
had excelled in poetry, Chestnutt 
was hailed as another evidence of 
what the Negro was capable in liter- 
ature. Encouraged by the eagerness 


with which his works were read he 
published his first stories in a collec- 
tion entitled The Conjure Woman 
in 1899. The Wife of His Youth fol- 
lowed the same year, The House Be- 
hind the Cedars in 1900, The Mar- 
row of Tradition in 1901, and The 
Colonel’s Dream in 1905. In 1899 he 
wrote a short life of Frederick Doug- 
lass in the Beacon Biographies. Be- 
cause of these achievements Chesnutt 
was highly honored by the most 
learned societies in this country and 
especially by those of literary abil- 
ity in his home city. In 1928 he was 
awarded the Spingarn Medal. 


CLAUDE McKAY 


CiaupE McKay was born in Ja- 
maica in 1889. His father and mother 
were poor, but he was fortunate in 
having an older brother as his first 
teacher. At nineteen he joined the 


CLAUDE McKAY 


Jamaica Constabulary, but that sort 
of life did not suit him, for he had 
an esthetic bent. This he showed by 
publishing in 1911 through the as- 
sistance of an Englishman his first 
poems set to music as Songs of 
Jamaica. 

Looking for a better sphere in 
which to develop, he came to the 
United States.- He first attended 
Tuskegee and then Kansas State 
University where he remained two 
years. These, however, did not sat- 
isfy the longing which he had for 
still wider horizons, and he set out 
for New York. There he began to 
write. His first production to attract 
attention was The Harlem Dancer, 
and during the World War he pro- 
duced a popular poem “If We Must 
Die,” expressing the sacrifice which 
the Negro was making for a democ- 
racy which he could not enjoy. The 
same thought appeared in his con- 
tributions as associate editor of The 


Liberator and The Masses. To ren- 
der further service and understand 
the world and its needs he travelled 
in Europe, especially in France and 
Russia. In 1920 he brought out some 
excellent verse in a collection known 
as Spring in New Hampshire and 
Other Poems. Then followed his still 
more favorable collection entitled 
Harlem Shadows, published in New 
York in 1922. The fiction which he 
produced is elsewhere discussed in 
this issue. 


RUDOLPH FISHER 


RupotpH FisHEeR was born in 
Washington, D. C., in 1897, and died 
in New York in 1934. He was the 
son of the Reverend John Wesley 
Fisher. When the child was quite 
young, the family moved to Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, where the youth 
grew up and had the opportunity to 


RUDOLPH FISHER 


attend Brown University. He made 
a most favorable impression upon his 
professors both in English literature 
and in biology. He was graduated 
there in 1919 with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts. From the same in- 
stitution he received the degree of 
Master of Arts the following year. 
He was awarded Phi Beta Kappa, 
Sigma Psi, and Delta Sigma Rho 
honors because of his work done at 
this institution. 

Fisher’s next step was to teach 
biology for a while and then to enter 
upon the study of medicine at How- 
ard University. After serving an in- 
terneship at Freedmen’s Hospital he 
settled down to practice in New York 
City. There desiring further prepa- 
ration, he connected himself with the 
X-Ray Division of the Department 
of Health in New York City and did 
some special work at Columbia Uni- 
versity. . 

His contribution, however, was in 


other fields. In the first place, he had 
a gift for music and arranged a num- 
ber of songs when associated with 
Paul Robeson in his first concerts 
given in the New York area. Fisher 
made a real contribution, however, as 
a novelist with keen penetration of 
Negro life and a pleasing style in 
dealing with it. In his writings he 
exhibited evidence of an artist and 
a deep sense of humor. Evidence of 
this is shown in his first book, The 
Walls of Jericho. In this work he 
portrays Harlem society in the story 
of Shine, a young robust piano 
mover, with a satire on professional 
Negro uplifters as is expressed in an- 
other character Miss Cramp. In his 
second book, The Conjure Man Dies, 
Fisher shows further development as 
a writer, a better master of technique 
and a keener eye to observe and to 
depict what is seen through the ex- 
ploits of his leading character. At 
the same time Fisher added to his 
achievements well received short 
stories contributed to the Atlantic 
Monthly under the title of “The City 
of Refuge” and “The Blades of 
Grass,” the last of which appeared 
in 1927. His health began to de- 
cline, and almost in the bloom of 
youth he passed away. 


JESSIE REDMOND FAUSET 


Jessie RepMonp Fauset was born 
in Philadelphia, the daughter of a 
minister of the A. M. E. Church who 
spent most of his active life in that 
area. She completed the college 
course at Cornell University and 
later obtained the degree of Master 
of Arts from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. She began teaching in the 
Douglass High School of Baltimore 
and transferred later to the Dunbar 
High School in Washington, D. C. 
In 1919 she gave up this work to 
serve as literary editor of the Crisis. 
She resigned this position some years 
later to become an instructor in the 
DeWitt Clinton High School in New 
York City. During these years she 
spent a whole year in France and 
made subsequent trips to that coun- 
try and other parts of Europe. She 
has since then married Herbert E. 
Harris. 

Her main contribution is that of 
the novelist. She has produced four 
such works, the publication of which 
was evoked probably in answer to 
those authors who play up unduly 
the Negro of the lower strata and 
neglect those Negroes of talent and 
promise. Her first book of this type, 
There is Confusion, appeared in 1924. 
In 1928 appeared Plum Bun. The 
Chinaberry Tree came out in 1931 
and Comedy: American Style the 
following year. Some critics highly 
praise her work while others point 
out such defects as poor plots and 
unreal characters. 
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ZORA NEALE HURSTON 


Zora NEALE Hurston was born in 
Eatonville, Florida. She did her sec- 
ondary work at Morgan College in 
Saltimore and studied for a while at 
Howard University. She completed 
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the college course at Barnard College, 


of Columbia University. During her 
course she did special work in an- 
thropology under Dr. Franz Boas. 
Upon his recommendation the Asso- 
ciation for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, in cooperation with Dr. 
Elsie Clews Parsons, employed Miss 
Hurston to make a special study of 
Plateau, a Negro community five 
miles outside of Mobile, Alabama. 
The study was directed toward the 
collection of materials of anthropo- 
logieal and historical value among the 
descendants of the last cargo of slaves 
to reach the United States in 1859. 
One of these, Cudjo Lewis, at that 
time was still living. From this 
study Miss Hurston was able to con- 
tribute to the Journal of Negro His- 
tory im 1927 an article entitled 
“Cudjo’s Own Story of the Last 
African Slaver.” She returned to 
Plateau some years later to devote 
her time altogether to the study of 
that community from the anthropo- 
logical point of view. She studied 
likewise under the same auspices cer- 
tain communities in Florida, as her 
works indicate. 

As already shown elsewhere in this 
issue, she became chiefly interested in 
the collection of the stories from the 
Negro remaining near the primitive 
stage as he came from Africa. Her 
collections, therefore, have a value in 
that they enable us to understand 
better what the Negro was when he 
arrived in America and the transfor- 
mation which he has undergone in 
this transplanted state. Miss Hurston 
is fortunate in being well trained and 
at the same time endowed with the 
ability to adjust herself to any situa- 
tion in which she may be found. She 
knows how to reach people in order 


to win their confidence and support 
in carrying out the project which she 
has in mind. The descriptions found 
in her collections, therefore, are more 
vivid and picturesque than what fre- 
quently appear in the average dry 
collection of folklore. 


ARNA BONTEMPS 


Arna BontTemps was born in Alex- 
andria, Louisiana, in 1902. At an 
early age his parents took him with 
them to live in California. He passed 
through his boyhood in Los Angeles 
and studied a while at the University 
of California. He was graduated at 
the Pacific Union College, however, 
in 1923. Later he studied at the 
University of Chicago. He began his 
career as a teacher at which he has 
served in various parts of the country 
while shifting between writing and 
study in other parts, including his 
return to California and residence in 
Chicago and New York. 

Although Bontemps has lived in 
Harlem he does not belong to the 


brances. In no other month do 

we observe such a large num- 
ber of dates so important in the his- 
tory of the Negro. Many of the 
benefactors of the race were born this 
month and forces which they set go- 
ing culminated in important events 
during December. We should note 
the discovery of the Island of Haiti 
by Columbus on December 6, 1496, 
the establishment of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church on De- 
cember 15, 1870, and the organization 
of the American Colonization So- 
ciety December 28, 1816, an effort 
which culminated in the founding of 
Liberia. 

Of the white friends of the race 
we should also be mindful. John 
Brown, executed at Charles Town, 
Virginia, December 2, 1859, gave his 
life as a sacrifice for the freedom of 
the Negro. Henri Grégoire, a mem- 
ber of the Society of the Friends of 
the Blacks in France, who devoted 
his time and means to the abolition 
of slavery in the French colonies, was 


DD in is rich in remem- 
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Harlem school. He has viewed Negro 
life from a different point of view, 
drawing his material from all corners 
of the country in which he has been. 
He published his first poem in free 
verse entitled “Golgotha is a Moun- 
tain.” In 1926 he was introduced to 
a larger world by winning a prize of 
$100 offered by Opportunity in a 
literary contest. Magazines then 
more eagerly sought his productions, 
and his support from the public so 
increased as to give him more time 
for literary work. He has recently 
been granted a fellowship to stimu- 
late his efforts in this direction, and 
the increasing merit of the works 
which he is now producing indicate 
that he will give a much better ac- 
count of himself. At present he is 
residing in Chicago. His works are 
estimated elsewhere in this issue. 


JESSIE FAUSET 


born December 4, 1750. William Lloyd 
Garrison, the fearless editor and agi- 
tator, Frank Sanborn, the brilliant 
author and reformer, John G. Whit- 
tier, the anti-slavery poet and friend 
of the lowly, and Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, the soldier and historian 
of ardent abolitionist type, were born 
respectively December 15, 1831, De- 
cember 17, 1807, and December 22, 
1823. Charles Coleock Jones, a white 
Southern minister of Georgia, who 
did much to enlighten the Negroes 
religiously before the Civil War, was 
born December 20, 1804. 

Some of the brightest lights of the 
Negro race in other parts of the 
world distinguished themselves in De- 
cember. Antonio Maceo, the Cuban 
mulatto so instrumental in making 
his country independent of Spain, 
died a martyr in his last dashing 


campaign on December 7, 1896. 
Moshesh, the great builder of the 
Basuto nation in Africa, met the in- 
vading Boers at Berea Mountain on 
December 20, 1852 and disastrously 
defeated them. On December 25, 
1745, Le Chevalier de Saint Georges, 
distinguished French musician and 
soldier of African blood, was born. 

December offers also opportunity 
for remembering illustrious Negroes 
of the United States. On December 
12, 1870 Joseph H. Rainey, of South 
Carolina, took his seat as the first 
Negro to serve in the United States 
House of Representatives, and he 
served five terms in that body. On 
December 14, 1829 was born John 
Mercer Langston, of Virginia, the 
only Negro ever to represent a dis- 
trict of that state in Congress. On 
December 23, 1815 was born Henry 
Highland Garnet, the radical minis- 
ter and daring abolitionist, who had 
to be restrained from advancing more 
rapidly in the battle for freedom 
than most of the anti-slavery work- 
ers were willing to go. 

Here it is possible not only to note 
these events in passing, but to im- 
press them upon the minds of pupils 
with appropriate exercises. Some of 
these distinguished men left great 
orations which children may declaim 
to great advantage. Others wrote 
music and poetry which may appro- 
priately intersperse a public program. 
Several of these careers may be suc- 
cessfully dramatized even by small 
children. Here the teacher has the 
opportunity to show initiative in 
enriching the curriculum with the 
cultural achievements of neglected 
Americans. 

Without such liberalmindedness the 
teacher makes the schoolroom a place 
for propaganda rather than a center 
for the promotion of the truth. For 
that normal development which the 
children as our future citizens will 
need in confronting the new order of 
social justice and economic equality, 
this broadening of their horizon is de- 
cidedly necessary. 


CHARLES W. CHESNUTT 
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The Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History a Great Success 


The annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History held in New York City the 
llth, 12th and 13th of November 
was well attended and appreciated. 


MELVA L. PRICE 


Those who have followed up these 
meetings regularly say that it was 
the most profitable session ever held. 
For such a success the Association is 
indebted immeasurably to Mr. Har- 
court A. Tynes, chairman of the gen- 
eral committee sponsoring the confer- 
ence, and to his many co-workers, 
among whom should be mentioned, 
Miss Melva L. Price, Mrs. Gertrude 
A. Robinson, Mr. James E. Allen, 
Miss Alice Citron, Miss Helen Board- 
man, Mr. Guichard Parris, Mrs. 
Louise H. Johnson, and Dr. Alma 
Mary Haskins. 


GUICHARD PARRIS 


The meeting opened with a broad- 
cast by the Director over the WEAF 
network of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company on the 10th at 6:00 
P. M. At the first session held in 
the Riverside Church on the 11th 
at 8:00 P. M., the audience was 
highly entertained with music ren- 
dered by Mrs. Charlotte Wallace 
Murray and by the Hampton Senior 
Quartet interspersing informative and 
inspiring addresses delivered by Mrs. 
Mary McLeod Bethune and Dr. 
Henry Neumann. The former spoke 
on “The Adaptation of the History 
of the Negro to the Capacity of the 
Child,” and the latter on “The Negro 
in the Literature for Children.” 

The session devoted to Africa at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History Saturday morning at 10 
o’clock came up to every expectation. 


dred and seventy-five persons, after 
enjoying an excellent repast, listened 
to Dr. Charles H. Wesley, of How- 
ard University, discuss the “Historic 
Background of the Negro in New 
York.” He was followed by Pro- 
fessor Philip S. Foner, of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, who 
spoke on “The Negro of Today in 
New York City.” Dr. Robert A. 
Warner, of Yale University, made 
some remarks on “Caste and the 
Negroes of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut.” Captain Arthur B. Spingarn 
opened the discussion which became 
at times warm but proved to be 
profitable in the end. 

At the Harlem Art Center the 
Committee, under the chairmanship 
of Miss Louise H. Johnson, decided 
to devote the evening to a memorial 
of Arthur Alonzo Schomburg and 


GERTRUDE A. ROBINSON 


Dr. Melville J. Herskovits, of North- 
western University, seemed to be at 
his best in speaking on “Some Re- 
cent Developments in the Study of 
West African Native Life.” With 
telling effect Dr. Max Yergan spoke 
on “The Status of the Natives in 
South Africa.” Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
of Howard University, presented a 
most human document in giving his 
experiences with a Kikuyu Chief to 
show in concrete fashion exactly 
what can be “The Outlook of the 
Natives of East Africa,” especially 
in Kenya. Following this session de- 
voted to Africa was held the annual 
business meeting of the Association. 
All the officers were reelected and 
the usual program of action was ap- 
proved. 

At the luncheon at three o’clock 
Saturday afternoon at 106 West 55th 
Street every seat in that spacious 
dining room was taken. Two hun- 


LOUISE H. JOHNSON 


James Weldon Johnson rather than 
have a formal reception as was orig- 
inally planned. The exercises con- 
sisted of appropriate songs by the 
Phi Beta Sigma Glee Club, a bari- 
tone solo by Mr. Hubert Dilworth, a 
soprano solo by Miss Muriel Rahn, 
interpretative dances by Miss Edna 
Guy, the rendering of “The Crea- 
tion” by Miss Mercedes Gilbert and 
tributes to the distinguishec dead by 
Carter G. Woodson and Sterling A. 
Brown. It was unfortunate that the 
auditorium was not large enough to 
accommodate scores of people who 
were unable to enter the hall. 
The Writers’ Breakfast at the 
Memo Professional Club on Sunday 
morning at ten o’clock surpassed all 
expectations. It was thought that 
about seventy-five or eighty persons 
would attend, but one hundred and 
seventy appeared. Dr. Richard Pat- 
tee, former instructor in history at 


the University of Puerto Rico and 
now connected with the Division of 
American Republics of the United 
States Department of State, moved 
the audience with his well delivered 


HARCOURT A. TYNES 


address charged with new facts and 
interpretations with respect to the 
Negro in Brazil. A profitable discus- 
sion followed with M. Bervin, of 
Haiti, contributing a thought with re- 
spect to the study also of the Negroes 
in his country and the necessity for 
closer cooperation between the intel- 
lectuals of that land and those simi- 
larly inclined in the United States. 
On Sunday afternoon at the Abys- 
sinian Baptist Church addresses deal- 
ing primarily with the ways and 
means for the extension of this work 
were delivered by Dr. W. Porter 


JAMES E. ALLEN 
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Noreom, of Brooklyn, by Mrs. Lucy 
Harth Smith, of Kentucky, and by 
the Director of the Association. At 
this meeting also the annual prizes 
were presented. The prize of $100 
for the best article contributed to 
the Journal of Negro History during 
the year ending September 30, 1938, 
went to Dr. Luther Porter Jackson, 
of Virginia State College, for his 
“Negro Property Owner and Farmer 
in Virginia, from 1830 to 1860,” and 
the prize of $50 for the next best 
article thus contributed to Dr. Hor- 
ace Mann Bond, of Fisk University, 
for his “Social and Economic Forces 
in Alabama during Reconstruction.” 
The prize of $50 for the best review 
for the same period was awarded to 
Mr. William M. Brewer, director of 
the Department of History of the 
High Schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia. The prize of $25 for the 
next best review thus submitted was 
awarded to Professor James A. Por- 
ter of Howard University. 


Negro Novelists 
(Continued from page 18) 

less knew how to hold a reader’s in- 
terest. We must concede that he was 
melodramatie in plotting, but evi- 
dences of a skillful master’s hand can 
still be found. He knew a great deal, 
and all things considered, he told it 
Well.” 

Other writers of Chesnutt’s time 


yom 


undertook to produce novels but met 
with little success. Sutton Griggs 
with pompous language tried to por- 
tray the Negro in Unfettered, and 
the Hindered Hand, which do not 
meet the test of acceptable fiction. 
In The Quest of Silver Fleece, W. E. 
B. Du Bois combines fantasy and 
propaganda and fails as a novelist 
with his faulty plot and stiff char- 
acters. This is the story of Zora, 
who lifts herself from among the 
lowly to the status of a race leader 
qualified to become the helpmeet of 
Bles Alwyn who, although black, be- 
comes a political factor in Georgia. 
About the only value this novel has 
is to offer an answer to Thomas Dix- 
on’s propaganda. In Darkwater, by 
Du Bois, appear five unconvincing 
tales intended primarily to attack 
race hate. Du Bois’s Dark Princess 
is more realistic than his first efforts 
at fiction, but the work is also one 
of fantasy and serves mainly as an 
attack on the present social order 
which he would remedy by a union of 
the darker of races. What is herein 
said is no discredit to Du Bois as a 
literary man, for he is undoubtedly 
one of the best essayists of his age. 
James Weldon Johnson did a fair 
piece of fiction in his The Autobi- 
ography of an Ex-Colored Man. 
This work is interesting in its realistic 
touches. The hero, a mulatto of 
snobbish bent, finally decides to pass 
for white, attains economic security 


NOW 
GAAND 


and marries in the other race. He is 
tormented, however, with the thought 
that he is a coward for thus desert- 
ing his own race. The novel departs 
from the required standard, how- 
ever, where the author plunges into 
prolonged discussions of the race as 
does Gertrude Sanborn, a _ white 
woman, in her Veiled Aristocrats. 

Countee Cullen, a poet, has writ- 
ten one novel entitled One Way to 
Heaven. Sam Lucas, pretending to be 
a convert to the Christian religion, 
moves Mattie to love him when he 
testifies so touchingly among the 
converts at a revival. Sam, how- 
ever, is a vicious exploiter extracting 
money from the church, and he har- 
ries the life of the girl with his way- 
wardness. The man’s deathbed vi- 
sion, however, finally restores her 
happiness. While the author takes 
oceasion to attack many forces cur- 
rent in Negro life he is at best here 
in portraying the contemporary 
church. 

Langston Hughes, another poet, 
has written two novels. In Not 
Without Laughter he has done a fine 
novel of boyhood. He deals here 
with life of a Kansas group trans- 
planted from the South. Sandy’s 
mother works in a_ white folk’s 
kitchen and his grandmother can do 
no better than function as a washer- 
woman, all making a sacrifice to give 
the boy a chance which a disloyal 
father had failed to provide. Among 


his folk, however, some diversion and 
festivities, though humble, afford joy 
as he faces the prejudice on every 
hand. In his Ways of White Folks, 
a collection of stories, Hughes has 
shown artistry in dealing with race 
prejudice and the compromising 
tendencies of some race leaders. 

During the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century the Negro novelist be- 
came more of an outstanding con- 
tributor to American literature. 
Whereas men like Paul Laurence 
Dunbar, W. E. B. Du Bois and James 
Weldon Johnson, distinguished in 
other fields, wrote one or more novels 
of the old school, there followed 
younger writers like Rudolph Fisher, 
Claude McKay, Jessie Fauset Harris, 
Arna Bontemps and Walter White 
who restricted themselves mainly to 
fiction. All these Negro novelists 
cannot be appraised as great, but 
their rise does mark an epoch in the 
Negro in fiction. 

Claude McKay’s novels are based 
mainly on Harlem as was the strik- 
ing one by a white writer, Carl Van 
Vechten. In well-drawn pictures of 
cabarets, speakeasies, barber shops 
frequented by longshoremen, domestic 
servants, and sports in quest of fleet- 
ing love, McKay pictures life in 
Home to Harlem. Having toiled as 
dining car waiter, porter and long- 
shoreman, McKay understood that 
life. Jake, a returned veteran of the 
World War, loses his charming brown 


Get-Acquainted Luncheon of the Annual Meeting of the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, November 12, at 106 West 55th 
Street, New York City. Presiding, Dr. Wm. Lloyd Imes, of New York City. Speakers: Dean Charles H. Wesley, of Howard University; Pro- 
fessor Philip S. Foner, of the City College of New York; Dr. Robert A. Warner, of Yale University; and Captain Arthur B. Spingarn, of New 
York City 
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girl in Harlem and experiences all 
sorts of difficulties in finding her. 
The purpose of the novel is not so 
clear, for McKay endeavors else- 
where to protest against the economic 
and social conditions of the Negro. 

In his Banjo McKay deals with the 
life of the stevedores, tramps and 
beachcombers. Ray, a racialist, one 
of the vagabonds so pictured, reveals 
the lower type of the Negro race. 
In the stories constituting Gingertown 
McKay goes back to the realism of 
cabarets, buffets and barber shops for 
his joy-lovers and singers of the blues, 
and excoriates prejudiced people. In 
his stories of Jamaica, his native land, 
especially in Banana Bottom, McKay 
is both realistic and pastoral. He 
makes characters like Bita Plant de- 
velop from the uneducated into the 
enlightened of winsome bearing, and 
even lesser lights in the drama show 
a natural development. 

Rudolph Fisher, the next novelist 
of some consequence, deals also in 
realistic fashion with the Harlem 
scene. His characters are not far 
above the level of those used by 
Claude McKay, but the comic situa- 
tions and the ironical elements in 
The Walls of Jericho give his work 
a distinct value. Miss Cramp is 
caricatured as a philanthropist who 
finds the origin of mulattoes in the 
American climate. The annual cos- 
tume balls and the professional up- 
lifters of the Negro race are likewise 
excoriated. Merrit, another character, 
believes that he should abandon him- 
self to the joys of life while the 
Nordics apply themselves to the seri- 
ous problems. In his The Conjure 
Man Dies, a detective novel, Fisher 
has a detective, a Negro police ser- 
geant and the voodoo doctor solve 
the problem of a murder. 

Fisher left also to his credit a num- 
ber of interesting short stories. Among 
these is “The City of Refuge” express- 
ing the amazement experienced by a 
Negro migrant on first seeing Har- 
lem. In “Blades of Steel,” however, 
Fisher goes with Claude McKay and 
his school back to the barber shops, 
dance halls and cafes. “Vestiges” and 
“Miss Cynthie” deal with the higher 
passions of life. In all these Fisher 
is realistic like some other Negro 
writers of his time, but he showed 
considerably more power of penetra- 
tion and wit than most of his con- 
temporaries. Fisher expressed at the 
same time just as much bitterness 
as they did and showed in many re- 
spects the same purpose in exposing 
the tragic situation of the Negro. 

Another writer of fiction is Jessie 
Fauset. She has to her credit four 
novels, There is Confusion, Plum 
Bun, The Chinaberry Tree, and Com- 
edy, American Style. In her first 
novel, There Is Confusion, the hero- 
ine is Joanna Marshall, an educated 
woman of color in love with a prom- 
ising medical student, Peter Bye. The 
work deals with the problems of the 
struggling Negro of merit and is con- 


cerned mainly with a prolonged ro- 
mance in which the heroine refuses 
to marry when such a change would 
keep ever before her the caste of 
color. 

In Plum Bun the problem is that 
of passing in order to escape the dif- 
ficulties of racial proscription, but 
Angela Murray, the chief character, 
in so doing experiences as much pain 
as she does pleasure in thus desert- 
ing her race in a liaison with a rich 
white man. She finally finds real joy 
in marrying a man of Negro par- 
entage. 

In The Chinaberry Tree the hero- 
ine is that of an octoroon, Laurentine, 
the daughter of a white father and an 
ostracized Negro mother. She too be- 
longs to the class of Negroes strug- 
gling for education and ease, but after 
much disillusion and sorrow made her 
life and those about her painful. ° 

In Comedy, American Style which 
is no comedy at all but rather a 
tragedy, there is a picture of a strug- 
gling family under the influence of 
the leading character, Olivia Cary. 
She tries to be white because she is 
ashamed of her blood and would have 
her whole family cross the color line. 
In so doing she tortures her husband, 
compels her daughter to enter into 
a marriage with a man whom she does 
not love, and forces her son to suicide. 

In most of her writings this author 
has avoided the lower class Negro. She 
has dealt mainly with the one who 
measures up to the standard of the 
white man and by race prejudice is 
ostracized and kept down. Portraying 
thus the exceptional Negro rather 
than the one who represents the rank 
and file, Jessie Fauset is not appraised 
as a great novelist. She says that 
the public does not understand her. 

Another writer of considerable 
merit is Walter White. His writings 
are decidedly of the purpose novel 
type. He endeavored to present in 
the form of fiction a case against the 
lynching of Negroes. His first book 
was that entitled Fire in the Flint. 
It recounts all the evils Negroes suf- 
fer and becomes an interesting story 
while serving as an exposé of crime. 
The book contains much philosophiz- 
ing on the life of a family in a 
Georgia town which experienced a 
double tragedy. His second work 
Flight which appeared in 1926, one 
year after Fire in the Flint, was prob- 
ably hastily written. Yet it aims to 
reach higher ground than that of Fire 
in the Flint. It portrays the strug- 
gling heroine toward regaining her 
state of respectability in the commu- 
nity. In Rope and Faggot: A Biog- 
raphy of Judge Lynch, which ap- 
peared four years later, there is no 
fiction. This is an account of the au- 
thor’s experiences with lynchings dur- 
ing his ten years’ connection with the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. This book, 
taken along with the others, will bet- 
ter explain Mr. White’s point of view. 

In the works of a number of other 


Negro writers, otherwise interested, 
one finds fiction, but they do not 
reach a high standard in this 
sphere. In George Schuyler’s satire 
on Negro life in Black No More 
there is some interesting, though not 
valuable, material. His Slaves of To- 
day is a work of realism with a defi- 
nite objective of exposing a social 
evil. There is some fiction in J. A. 
Rogers’ From Superman to Man and 
in his As Nature Leads, but he has 
made his way otherwise. The same 
may be said of Gene Toomer’s Cane, 
of Wallace Thurman’s The Blacker 
the Berry and Infants of the Spring, 
and Nella Larsen’s Passing and Quick- 
sand. It should be noted, however, 
that Eric Walrond made a favorable 
impression with the jungle tales, sites 
of humble folk, struggling with handi- 
caps of thirst, heat, horror and death 
against opposing forces in Tropic 
Death. 

Arna Bontemps deserves attention 
as a writer of fiction. In his Black 
Thunder he undertakes an historical 
novel based on the _ insurrection 
planned by Gabriel Prosser in Rich- 
mond, Virginia in 1800. In his first 
novel, God Sends Sunday, however, 
he touches the real life of the Negro 
of today. Augie, the main character 
of the story is a jockey who succeeds 
for a time at the race track, but his 
luck changes and he goes to California 
to reflect on what had been or 
might have been. Popo and Fifina, 
Children of Haiti, and You Can’t Pet 
a ’Possum are juvenile stories. Much 
more interesting is another such story 
entitled Sad Faced Boy. In this effort 
the author charmingly connects the 
incidents in the visit of three little 
Alabama colored boys to their Uncle 
Jasper in Harlem where their experi- 
ences are such that they decide to 
return home in the South. 

Zora Neale Hurston is a producer 
of fiction in that she not only writes 
stories but gives her valuable collec- 
tion of folklore such a turn. She is 
primarily an anthropologist and her 
works have such an objective. Since 
her materials are first hand accounts 
collected by living among the people 
themselves, however, they read very 
much like fiction. Miss Hurston’s 
work is enhanced in value, moreover, 
by the fact that she has a special 
gift for narration. She knows how to 
arrange her materials in a way to hold 
the attention of the reader to the 
end of her story. In Mules and Men 
Miss Hurston is a plain anthropolo- 
gist. The work is a collection of 
stories of humble folk who are pre- 
sented here in their local color with- 
out any attempt to varnish or dress 
them up—stories depicting the life 
of the extremely lowly. In these 
yarns one learns Negro songs, hoodoo 
practices, even those of Marie Leveau 
in New Orleans. 

In Tell My Horse dealing with the 
life of the Haitian Negro Miss Hurs- 
ton gives an inside story of occult 
practices, savage abandon, as shown 


in native ceremonies of mystery, 
weirdness, horror, and comedy. The 
story is made more vivid by reason 
of the fact that she went among the 
people of that island, won their con- 
fidence and took part in these cere- 
monies herself. 

In Jonah’s Gourd Vine Miss Hurs- 
ton becomes the novelist. The lead- 
ing character is John Buddy Pearson, 
the son of a white tenant farmer and 
a Negro woman whom the son 
leaves for an atmosphere conducive 
to a better life, but although he 
temporarily succeeds he falls a vic- 
tim to his amorous tendencies. Here 
again the lowly is painted as viewed 
through the eyes of a keen observer. 

In Miss Hurston’s Their Eyes Were 
Watching God is a startling story of 
Southern Negroes. Janie, an attrac- 
tive yellow girl in Georgia, is forced 
by her grandmother into a marriage 
with an older man whom she does 
not love, but she must accept him 
in order to save her honor. By and 
by comes along an attractive chap 
from another part, and he induces 
Janie to leave with him for Florida. 
There he attains success in business 
and reaches the distinction of becom- 
ing mayor of the town, with his wife 
correspondingly honored as the first 
lady of the community. Yet in this 
position Janie does not find any more 
happiness than in the first union. She 
experiences a bit of relief, however, 
when he dies, leaving her to carry on. 
Next comes into her life the happy- 
go-lucky gambler, “Tea-Cake,” with 
whom Janie falls in love and finds her 
long desired happiness, but the Flor- 
ida flood comes and upsets every- 
thing. “Tea-Cake” in rescuing Janie 
from drowning becomes ill and de- 
lirious. Then he attacks her, leaving 
her no alternative but to kill him 
in self-defence. In such a story are 
worked such delineations of life as 
poverty, race hate, segregation and 
economic struggle which classify the 
book as an historical novel. 

From this elementary sketch of 
these writers it may not appear that 
the record of the Negro in fiction has 
been so creditable as that of the race 
in some other spheres, but what has 
been thus achieved is convincing evi- 
dence of the race to function as other 
elements of our population in con- 
tributing generally to the culture of 
America. Compared with the ac- 
complishments of American writers of 
other extractions differently cireum- 
stanced, these productions of persons, 
handicapped by the difficulty of 
learning the mechanics of expression 
and by the general disinclination of 
the public to grant them a hearing, 
are not to be despised. Most as- 
suredly these works may serve as a 
stimulus to those struggling Negro 
writers who have not yet achieved 
distinction and at the same time as a 
source of gratification to those friends 
of the lowly who have helped the 
Negro on his way to usefulness and 
recognition. 
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The Teaching of Class Singing, by 
H. M. Parker, is a recent book from 
the Lovedale Press in South Africa. 
This book is specially adapted for 
use in native coloured schools, but it 
can be used to good effect among the 
children. of almost any race. 

Keep Fit Singing Games, by G. L. 
Salinger, has been brought out in 
London by the Evans Brothers. The 
book contains simple exercises for 
children in the form of singing games 
with an introduction on how to treat 
typical faults in posture and how to 
use the games. With each game 
there is a note on its effect and good 
illustrations of children showing cor- 
rect posture. Unfortunately one 
game is called “Nigger Boy” which 
may cause offense in Africa and in 
\merica. 

Some interest has been manifested 
also in a little book of English songs 
for children abroad compiled by Isa- 
bell Freeman and published by the 
Oxford University Press. The book 
is intended for such children begin- 
ning to learn English. Tunes are 
given in both staff and tonic sol-fa 
notation. The illustrations are people 
of different countries including a 
number of Africans. “Ten Naughty 
Little Boys” is substituted for “Ten 
Little Nigger Boys” in the special 
edition for Africa. 

The Devil in the Bush, by F. Faure, 
translated by R. Glennie, has come 
from the Carey Press in London. 
This is a translation of Le Diable 
dans La Brousse, a collection of 
stories of forest people in the Gab- 
bon, showing life and custom before 
the coming of Christianity. 

From the press of Allen and Un- 
win London comes Corporal 
Wanzi by Frank Brownlee. These 
are stories of Bantu and Bushmen in 
South Africa, collected by a man 
who, it is said, was fortunate in tak- 
ing the’ advice from the Governor of 
Old Cape Colony to a District of- 
ficer when he said, “More valuable 
work can be done in a day visiting 
the people in their kraals than in a 
week in your office.” 

George Phillips of London has pub- 
lished Verse Time by W. A. Glover. 
The work contains an anthology of 
dramatic poetry graded from five 
years old to eleven and upward. The 
book is illustrated in black and white 
color with directions for arrangement, 
pronunciation and emphasis. 


Mrs. Whiting’s Books 


Children of the Atlanta University 
Laboratory School made the follow- 
ing comments on Negro Folk Tales 
and Negro Art, Music and Rhyme: 


My favorite was Negro Art, Music 
and Rhyme. All of us also like Negro 
Folk Tales. We liked the stories all 
through the books, but I like the story 
about “The Billy Goat” best. 

Elizabeth Lee. 


One of them is Negro Art, Music 
and Rhyme, I like that book because 
it surprises me that our race has done 
so much. It makes one proud to be a 


Negro. 
Oswell Campfield. 


I enjoyed them, because I always 
like stories about the Negro. _ 
Bernice Kawlings. 


I like the books because they told 
me what the Negro thought long ago. 
Jeanne Younge. 


One of the books tells what things 
the Negro is famous for. It was sur- 
prising to know that they are famous 
for art, carving, and weaving, design- 
ing, embroidering, clay modeling, iron 
work and tanning. 

James Brinson. 


The Fourth Grade liked the two 
books: Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, 
and Negro Folk Tales. I like all the 
stories, but especially the one about 
the wind. 

Helen Jean Martin. 


I liked them because they told about 
the things for which Negroes are fa- 
mous. I liked the book Negro Folk 
Tales the best of all. 

Duke Foster, Jr. 


The book I liked best of all was the 
one named Negro Art, Music and 
Rhyme. The reason that I like it is 
that I like the illustrations and the 
interesting way in which you told 
about African Art and life. 

Dorothy Walker. 


Negro History Week, 
February 5-12 


Do not forget Negro History Week. 
Do not wait until the end of January 
to prepare a program. Work out 
your exercises as a demonstration of 
what you have been doing in your 
schools and clubs throughout the year. 
Do not ask persons on the outside to 
bring you a program. Carry a pro- 
gram to them. 


A Popular Book 


The Black Man in White America, 
by John G. Van Deusen, of Hobart 
College, has just come from the 
press of the Associated Publishers, 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. The price of the book is 
$3.25. 

This is a timely volume. It is an 
effort of a professor in a white college 
to set forth what he thinks of the 
achievements of the Negro and the 
present status of the race. He does 
not try to eulogize the Negro. He 
speaks just as fully of his faults as 
of his virtues, and at the same time 
excoriates those who treat the race 
unjustly. 

The author discusses such topics as 
race inferiority, the Negro farmer, 
the exodus, the residential area of the 
Negro in “Smoketown,” the wage 
earner, the woman worker, the Negro 
in business, politics, neglect by the 
New Deal, the criminal, the mob, the 
school, the church, the press, the 
music, the literature, and the crea- 
tive art of the race. 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


The Family—At Home, At School, by 
Evangeline E. Harris, of the Lincoln 
School, Terre Haute, Indiana, appears 
in an enlarged form in carrying out the 
idea shown in her first booklet under 
the same title, which lacked the de- 
velopment which this work shows. In 
conforming to the title the author un- 
dertakes to draw lessons from, or to 
work lessons out of, all the important 
activities of the children at home and 
in school. The family circle is pre- 
sented in the beginning with Joe and 
Sue assuming the important rédles 
throughout the story. Such activities 
as washing the hands, brushing the 
teeth, combing the hair, giving the 
morning salutation, eating breakfast 
and the like take place in the home. 
The actors are then staged in the school 
where they discuss the beauty of the 
schoolroom, the library, playground, 
the school nurse, the school dentist, 
fire drill, play, and lessons in the prac- 


tical things of life. The book is well 
written according to the best educa- 
tional standards. 

There is nothing racial about this 
book, but the illustrations by Mikel 
Williams are Negroid. In thus illus- 
trating the work the author and the il- 
lustrator deserve credit in following 
others who have been courageous 
enough to think of Negro children as 
constituting a part of the world in 
which they live and therefore entitled 
to be so treated in the textbooks which 
they are to study. This will not only 
inculcate race pride but will facilitate 
the grasp of things which have been 
hitherto found somewhat difficult be- 
cause of keeping the Negro child al- 
ways in an alien atmosphere. It is 
unfortunate, however, that the book is 
not substantially bound in cloth to 
meet the requirements for longer en- 
durance in the hands of elementary 
children. 


November Question 
Column 


1. Define poetry. 


2. What are the various kinds of 
poetry? Give examples of each. 


3. Why is Negro poetry usually re- 
ferred to as that of protest? 


4. Can you name the lyric poets in 
the picture on the front page? Try it. 


5. What part has religion played in 
Negro poetry? 

6. What forces have caused most Ne- 
gro poets to be lyric writers? 


7. What do you understand by this 
statement: “Persecution, however, has 
been a stimulus to artistic expression.” 


8. What redeeming element does the 
spiritual have that even poetry from 
the masters does not have? 


9. How did James Weldon Johnson 
speak of the early Negro poet? 


10. Characterize the following Negro 
poets and state in four sentences the 
theme and style of the poetry they 
wrote. When a poet’s name is under- 
scored give the name of his most im- 
portant or best known work: Jupiter 
Hammon, Phillis Wheatley, Benjamin 


Bannaker, Andrew Bryan, Richard Al- 
len, Dr. J. M. Simpson, Frances Ellen 
Watkins-Harper, Charles L. Reason, 
Alberry A. Whitman, James Edwin 
Campbell, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Ab- 
salom Jones, James Varick, John Glou- 
cester, Lemuel Haynes, Ann Plato, 
George Moses Horton and James Madi- 
son Bell. 


1l. Account for the conspicuous 
place held in the literary world by the 
late James Weldon Johnson. 


12. Give the names of at least five 
contemporary Negro poets. 


13. Point out the differences between 
the techniques of Langston Hughes and 
Countee Cullen. 


14. Did you enjoy the simple poems 
of Gertrude Parthenia McBrown? 
Why? 

15. In two paragraphs summarize 
“James Edwin Campbell, A Forgotten 
Man of Letters.” 


16. Learn the life story of at least 
one person to be remembered in the 
month of November that you were not 
acquainted with before. Use further 
study for this question. 


17. Start preparation now for your 
Negro History Week Program, for you 
should help to destroy the idea that 
the public mind has of disposing of the 
Negro in the curriculum during seven 
days. 


18. Who are some of the Negro writ- 
ers of children’s literature today? 
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